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WHAT IS THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY? 


The Illinois State Library is a collection of 220,901 books and bound magazines; 
303,827 documents and pamphlets; 29,776 pictures; 797 current periodicals, and approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 archival documents, organized to aid in the work of public and school 
libraries of the State, to serve the legislators, the State officials and employees, and, the 
citizens of the State. 


Its books are available direct to individuals and communities where there is no 
public library. 


WHY IS IT NECESSARY? 


Books are a fundamental part of education. The success of our democratic govern- 
ment is dependent upon the spread of education and the diffusion of knowledge. 


Modern industry recognizes the library as its handmaiden and the library’s recreational 
functions are well known. 


HOW ARE ITS BOOKS LOANED? 


A letter or post card, giving the author, title or subject, will bring to the person re- 
questing State Library service, material to suit his needs, if he will pay the transportation 
charges. Collections of books are loaned to schools and communities under the same 
arrangement. Librarians who use inter-library loans from the State Library can more 


adequately satisfy every legitimate demand of their patrons. 


WHO USES ITS COLLECTIONS? 


Parents and children, young and old, farmer and city resident—all ages and occupa- 
tions were represented in the 66,725 requests received during the biennium. The house- 


wife receives equal consideration with the research worker; the gardener’s request may 
take more time than the pastor’s—but queries of all types are grist in the library mill. 
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WHAT AMERICANS WERE READING IN 1944* 


THE average American in 1944 wanted 
to read about his own personal problems 
first, and about the war and the state of 
the world second, according to response 
to the annual questionnaire on reading 
trends sent by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to public libraries in a cross-section 
of American towns and cities. The general 
interest in religion and human relations 
which took a sharp swing upward at the 
beginning of the war has not slackened, 
although reading about the war and war 
heroes, highest in national interest in 1943, 
has dropped slightly in 1944. In compiling 
data from all parts of the country, the 
Association notes that the slackening of in- 
terest in war reading is most noticeable on 
the two coasts, where it was most intense 
in 1943, while many communities in the 
middle west report steady and sometimes 
increasing demand for war books. What 
one librarian in Cincinnati termed the “in- 
terest in self” is evident in the steady 
popularity of books on hobbies, farming, 
small independent businesses, handcrafts 
and the arts, all of them lone-wolf enter- 
prises. 

The most obvious change in reading in- 
terests during the year was the sudden, 
nation-wide drop in technical reading. In 
some cities, the slump in demand for tech- 
nical books amounted to as much as 40%. 
Many libraries attributed this condition to 
the gradual stabilizing of war industry. 
The hundreds of thousands of industrial 
workers who were fitting themselves for 
war jobs are now trained, and in the mean- 
time industry has developed its own train- 
ing methods. On the other hand, technical 
research in libraries continues steady and 
has received great impetus from postwar 
prospects for expansion. 

On the whole, more people were reading 
in 1944 than in other war years. For the 
first time since the United States began to 


* According to reports from American Library 
Association. 


prepare for war, public libraries report that 
steady drop in the circulation of books has 
been halted. According to the general 
opinion of librarians reporting, the bottom 
of the curve was reached in 1943, and 
libraries can now expect a period of steadily 
rising demand for home reading. The use 
of libraries for reference and information 
has never dropped, and is still increasing. 


INCREASED READING DUE TO 
MANY FACTORS 


Population shifts are beginning to settle. 
People who were at first too distracted by 
war to read are now finding in war an 
incentive to read. Mothers with husbands 
away from home are reading to their chil- 
dren because both are lonely. Relatives of 
men in service are reading about strange 
lands where our forces are stationed. High 
school boys have realized that education 
counts in the armed services, and are read- 
ing to prepare themselves for rapid promo- 
tion. The war is responsible for interests 
in new world markets, social services, 
foreign languages, politics as well as in 
new ways to fix the refrigerator and enter- 
tain the baby. 

Librarians report that while the general 
public is only superficially interested in 
postwar planning and forecasts, there is a 
considerable demand in some areas from 
business, club members, community plan- 
ners and students. There is a great deal 
of interest in postwar building of all kinds 
—homes, schools, public buildings. Re- 
search workers are investigating new chem- 
icals, new technical fields and new areas 
for small business. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore sums up the wide- 
spread impression that “international plan- 
ning is of first interest to general readers, 
but the domestic aspects of planning are 
the concern of most research workers and 
business men.” Over and over again, 
librarians emphasize the demand for in- 
formation on prospects for small, inde- 
pendent businesses. 
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Publishers have done a good job of meet- 
ing public demand for books on the postwar 
period, librarians think. Asked for the title 
of one outstanding book of general interest, 
they voted three to one for Sumner Welles’ 
Time for Decision. Runners-up were When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home by Dixon 
Wecter, and The Veteran Comes Back by 
W. W. Waller. 


VETERANS ARE READING 


The veterans themselves are already 
showing some concern for their future. In 
Newark, the library receives almost daily 
requests from servicemen and veterans for 
information on the GI Bill of Rights. 
Smaller cities and towns report that in- 
quiries are only just beginning, but that the 
present number of interested parents and 
wives indicates that very many demobilized 
servicemen will want to take advantage of 
government educational opportunities. One 
librarian comments that “Young people 
seem to be considering the future with 
unusual forethought.” A high school stu- 
dent in Wisconsin inquired at the local 
library to discover whether it was to his 
advantage to enlist upon graduation, or 
wait until he was drafted. Many men over- 
seas are writing back to their public 
libraries for information about jobs. One 
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soldier in Alaska is studying for his law 
degree. Another in New Guinea is pre- 
paring for a job as a railway station agent. 
They write from all theatres of war; they 
visit libraries in person and send their rela- 
tives; and while many are interested in 
working towards a college degree, most of 
them want to train for vocations, such as 
banking, blue printing, frog raising, com- 
mercial fishing, surgery and television. 

Libraries report intensive planning for 
demobilization and rehabilitation. Library 
directors pointed out that counselling on 
jobs and personal problems will not be 
handled by libraries, but that related read- 
ing, which has already begun, will be en- 
couraged by agencies responsible for coun- 
selling. 

Many librarians are concerned about the 
lack of general awareness of the readjust- 
ment problems which veterans and their 
families must face. Club study groups, 
teachers and clergymen are reading about 
the probable difficulties ahead, but on the 
whole families and individuals are not seek- 
ing help from books. Librarians believe 
this is partly due to the fact that books 
which have been published are heavy going 
for the average reader. They urge the pub- 
lication of easily readable pamphlets and 
novels which deal realistically with the 
psychological problems of veterans. 





CHICAGO PLANS EXPANSION PROGRAM 
By Cart B. RopEN* 


THE following paragraphs are an outline 
of a comprehensive Chicago Public Library 
Extension Program to include: 

(a) Enlargement of the Central Library 
building through structural additions and 
interior rearrangements. 

(b) Expansion of city-wide library serv- 
ice through establishment of new branches 
in unserved areas, and improvement of 
facilities in areas already, but inadequately 
served. 

These are the two major phases of a 
post-war: program comprising mumerous 


* Librarian, Chicago Public Library. 


separate projects, requiring an indefinite 
period of time for completion, and con- 
tingent upon the success of the Library 
in securing the necessary funds, through 
increased appropriations, federal or state 
aid, or private benefaction, or all three. 
The time for serious consideration of the 
program as a whole as well as in its sev- 
eral parts, is now at hand, and the formu- 
lation of policies and the preparation of 
architectural plans, acquisition of sites and 
other preliminaries should receive atten- 
tion in the immediate future if the Board 
is to be in a position to take advantage at 
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the earliest moment of the prospective re- 
sumption of building operations. 

A comprehensive schedule embodying all 
of the building projects contemplated in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above, has been 
compiled and adopted by the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds and filed with 
the Chicago Plan Commission for incor- 
poration in its vast post-war public con- 
struction program for the whole city. The 
Library program as compiled and adopted 
is described below in more detail. 


Central Library 


The Library building, occupying one of 
the most commanding and accessible sites 
in the City, is fifty years old. Well 
planned in its day, it has served well the 
purposes of library service as then under- 
stood. But it is now in some respects 
obsolete, and in all respects too small for 
the proper functioning of a metropolitan 
public library. Many new types of library 
service have been developed, while others 
have been expanded. More room is 
needed, and more room can be provided 
through certain structural additions and 
alterations. Architectural studies are now 
in progress, and, while they are in no sense 
complete or final, they have proceeded far 
enough to be submitted for discussion. 

The open court at the rear of the build- 
ing, measuring 130 by 40 feet, was left 
vacant fifty years ago for an addition to 
be built when needed. The time for this 
addition is now long past, and it would 
have been erected ten or even twenty years 
ago if funds had been available. It should 
be no longer delayed. 

This addition, if carried only to the 
present roof level, will not provide enough 
new space for all of the new or expanded 
activities awaiting suitable accommodations. 
It is, therefore, proposed to extend the 
addition above the roof, either in the form 
of a tower or in a series of additional 
stories covering a portion, but not neces- 
sarily all, of the present roof area. 

Opening of an entrance on Michigan 
Avenue is receiving serious study. The 
lack of such an entrance, which has caused 
much comment and criticism, was due to 
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conditions and obstacles which the original 
planners felt unable to overcome. Whether 
it is now architecturally and structurally 
possible remains to be determined. Many 
of the interior rearrangements would de- 
pend upon the solution of this problem. 

Alteration of, or attachments to, the 
ground floor windows to provide display 
space similar to commercial show windows, 
is another problem awaiting solution. 


Interior Rearrangements 


The modern public library is designed to 
accommodate as many as possible of its 
most used facilities on the ground floor, 
thus reducing elevator and stairway traffic 
to a minimum. Examples are the library 
buildings of Los Angeles, Cleveland, Balti- 
more and Rochester, N. Y., all of recent 
construction. Furthermore, all modern li- 
braries divide their book collections by sub- 
jects, installing each subject or group of 
related subjects in a separate room, in 
charge of librarians who are subject spe- 
cialists, and where both lending and ref- 
erence services are provided. While the 
dimensions and outlines of the present 
building preclude complete conversion to 
this plan, much can be done with certain 
rearrangements of the space to convert all 
of the ground floor and some upper floor 
rooms to such use. 

The Juvenile Department already occu- 
pies spacious quarters in the southeast 
corner of the first floor, having been moved 
from the fourth floor a year ago. This 
is cited as an example of departmental re- 
locations. 

It is proposed to transfer the reference 
collection of books on the Fine Arts from 
its present location on the fifth floor to the 
northeast corner of the first floor, where a 
lending collection of books in all branches 
of the fine and applied arts will be added. 
With the Music Room and the Visual Ma- 
terials collection already on the first floor 
adjoining the new installation on the south, 
this group will thus constitute the Fine 
Arts Division of the Library. 

It is proposed to enlarge the Music Room 
by adding to it one or two rooms to the 
south, affording space for the much needed 
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expansion of its collections of music scores 
and phonograph records and for a lending 
library of books on Music. If space per- 
mits facilities should be installed for 
phonographs or earphones to use with rec- 
ords, and for small pianos in cubicles for 
trying out music scores. Records for 
learning languages will also be provided 
and will be a valuable and popular addi- 
tion. 


The present Patent Room will be 
equipped with a carefully selected lending 
library of books in the technical and me- 
chanical arts and crafts with accommoda- 
tions for readers as well as for the con- 
sultants of the patent reports. This will 
then become the Technology Division of 
the Library, limited only by the capacity of 
the room and necessarily restricted to the 
most recent and practical books. 


On the third floor the contemplated 
structural enlargements of the building will 
afford space for a large Open Shelf Room, 
40 by 120 feet in dimensions and equipped 
with a selected library of at least 50,000 
volumes. In style and decorative treat- 
ment this new room will be designed to 
harmonize with the impressive Circulation 
Rotunda with which it will be joined. It 
will supplant to a large extent the present 
unsatisfactory over-the-counter service and 
will in effect become the Humanities Divi- 
sion of the Library. 

On the fourth floor the Ella Flagg 
Young Room for Teachers will be extended 
north into the proposed new addition and 
will be provided with a comprehensive 
lending collection of books in the fields of 
Education, including adult education with 
separate quarters for the Adult Education 
Department. The Main Reference Room 
will be rearranged as to facilities and 
equipment to promote improvement and 
efficiency of the reference services. Addi- 
tional stack rooms for the valuable bound 
magazine sets and other reference books 
will also be provided in the new addition. 


The present Civics Room, occupying the 
north end of the fourth floor, will be en- 
larged in scope and function as well as in 
space and contents. Enlargement of space 
will be achieved in the new addition men- 
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tioned above, and its resources will com- 
prise as complete a collection as possible 
of books in all branches of the Social Sci- 
ences, including the constantly growing 
collection of Public Documents. The 
Civics Room will thus be converted into 
the Sociology Division of the Library. 

The prospective reversion to the Library 
of the north portion of the second floor, by 
termination of the lease in 1947 under 
which these premises have been occupied 
by the Grand Army and Memorial Hall 
Association, will enable the Library to 
make use for its own purposes of this 
splendid suite of rooms—except the great 
Memorial Hall, which is by statutory en- 
actment to be forever maintained as such. 
The surrounding rooms are well adapted 
and well located for public assemblies, lec- 
tures, concerts and group meetings that 
form an important part of a modern li- 
brary’s program. Already in occasional use 
for such purposes by courtesy of the 
Memorial Association, they will, when 
finally under exclusive Library jurisdiction, 
constitute an important, as they have long 
been a much-needed, addition to its equip- 
ment. 

A highly essential feature of the program 
is the provision of adequate and suitable 
staff accommodations which are at present 
almost totally lacking. Besides rest rooms, 
lunch rooms etc., for men and women, they 
should include facilities for staff training 
and recreation, and an assembly hall for 
lectures and staff meetings. It is possible 
that these activities will find a suitable 
location in the proposed tower addition 
above the roof level. 

Detailed plans for the tower addition 
have not at this time been developed. The 
proposal to devote some of this space to 
a Municipal Art Gallery should receive 
consideration. Additional stack room for 
reserved and little used books and for 
future increase of the book stock must 
also be included in this building program. 


Extension Services 


The foregoing paragraphs deal with the 
expansion and rearrangement of the Main 
Library building. This constitutes the 
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largest portion of our post-war program, in 
terms of cost, of time required for comple- 
tion and of its effect on the services and 
policies of the Library as a whole. The re- 
maining portion of the program is devoted 
to the development and improvement of 
the branch library system and the consid- 
eration of other forms and methods of ex- 
tending the services of the Library to all 
parts of the city, including localities now 
unserved or served through temporary or 
inadequate facilities. 


BRANCHES. The Library has 40 
branches and 20 sub-branches, distributed 
over the city from Rogers Park to South 
Chicago and west to Austin. Numerically 
this would be enough to provide library 
service for the whole population if all pres- 
ent branches were properly located and 
properly housed and equipped. The ac- 
cepted standards for branch location call 
for placing branches from two to three 
miles apart, i.e., each with a radius of a 
mile to a mile and a half. But Chicago 
branches, since their inception thirty-five 
years ago have followed no standard pat- 
tern. Fortunately all but the sixteen al- 
ready in specially planned and properly lo- 
cated modern buildings occupy free or 
rented quarters easily relinquished for bet- 
ter locations and premises when the time 
comes. 

The branch building program which is a 
part of the Library Post-war Project con- 
templates the erection of two new branches 
in areas hitherto unserved, and fifteen new 
buildings for branches now operating in 
rented or free quarters. This is not an 
all-inclusive program but is limited to the 
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buildings at present most needed, and for 
the erection of which funds might be ex- 
pected to become available within, say, ten 
years. All of these buildings were listed in 
the schedule of post-war project data pre- 
pared for the Chicago Plan Commission 
and are included in its comprehensive re- 
port, just published, on Chicago Public 
Works project. 


BUSINESS BRANCH. A branch of 
the Public Library organized and equipped 
for the service of the business, financial, 
commercial and industrial interests of the 
city, and established in the west section 
of the Loop. Space of suitable size and 
location will not be easy to get without 
costs greater than the Library fund could 
sustain, and the possibility of private bene- 
faction or favorable arrangements with an 
owner of large properties should be taken 
into consideration. 

The opportunities of extending a valu- 
able public service in making the resources 
of the Public Library in these fields more 
accessible to the business community are 
great and manifold, and the project is 
worth careful attention. 

Business Branches exist in several east- 
ern cities, notably Boston where the famous 
Kirstein Branch was established in the 
heart of the business district in an impres- 
sive building of its own built as a memorial 
at the cost of a private donor. 


BOOKMOBILES. A fleet of six two-ton 
motor vans with specially designed bodies 
fitted with bookshelves to hold 1,500 to 
2,000 volumes, to serve as Traveling Li- 
braries for outlying districts, schools, play- 
grounds, etc. 


108 members of the Illinois Home Bureau Federation in Illinois registered in the 
Illinois State Library Reading Courses in January, 1945. 
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ST. JOHN’S SANITARIUM LIBRARY 


By ViviAN Howarp' AND ALMA LUNDEEN?” 


THE St. John’s Sanitarium Library, long 
a dream of Sister M. Theodine, O.S.F., 
Superintendent, became a reality in Sep- 
tember, 1944, when a collection of 2,000 
books was made available for the patients’ 
use. 


Last spring, Sister Theodine consulted 
Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Librari- 
an, as to ways and means by which the 
sanitarium, located outside the city of 
Springfield, could provide library service 
for its patients. It was suggested that the 
book collection on hand be carefully 
checked to weed out the non-useable books. 
The worn volumes, the unsuitable and non- 
readable titles were discarded. Then began 
the work of organizing the remaining ma- 
terial in such manner as to make it pos- 
sible for the patients to locate the books 
for themselves. 


Mrs. Vivian Howard, Ruth Jones and 
Winfred Helm of the State Library staff 
offered their experience to assist Miss 
Rogers in developing the library. As the 
work progressed, two more professional 
members of the staff and several stenog- 
raphers and typists became interested and 
joined in the work. These included Alma 
Lundeen, Mary Sullivan Deneen, Valentina 
Santarelli, Therese Sommer, Von Dieck- 
haus, Agnes Reagan, Celeste Cour and 
Carol Russell. 


To supplement the sanitarium collection, 
1,000 books, particularly chosen for the 
types of patients now at the sanitarium, 
were loaned from the State Library. These 
included volumes of a pictorial type, for 
those patients who were not inclined 
toward prolonged effort; books on how to 
do things, for those who could use their 
hands; fiction and travel for escape and 


21In charge of Collections Dept., Illinois State 
Library. 

2 Field Visitor—School Libraries, Illinois State 
Library. 


recreation; lives and experiences of an in- 
spirational nature. 


A second phase of the plan was the fur- 
nishing of the men’s recreation room, 
chosen as the most suitable place for the 
library. Again consulted, Miss Rogers ad- 
vised in the selection of the furniture and 
made plans for its arrangement. 


New furniture purchased for the library 
included low shelving, tables and chairs, 
magazine racks, a book display case, a 
catalog and pamphlet cases, a revolving dic- 
tionary stand, lounge chairs and tables 
which could be used as book stands by 
patients having difficulty holding books 
when reading. 


A unique piece of furniture was the hos- 
pital truck with a one hundred book capa- 
city, to be used in taking books to 
bed-patients. Tilting shelves, making book 
titles easy to read and also to keep the 
books from falling off, distinguished this 
from the usual truck, while the rubber- 
tired castors enable an attendant to move 
the truck noiselessly around the hospital. 


A magazine rack, attached to the front 
of the truck, permits the patient to see all 
the periodicals at a glance. The combined 
handle and book card container makes it 
possible to bring to the bed-patient service 
equivalent to that received at the desk. 

Furniture is light oak in finish and the 
lounge chairs are upholstered in soft green 
keratol. 


Friends of the sanitarium contributed 
toward the purchase of books, and furni- 
ture. The Madonna Court of the Catholic 
Daughters of America, in presenting their 
check asked that it be used in buying 
library furniture. 


The original plan was that the library 
should be in use by the time of the Silver 
Jubilee, September 3-5, but war priorities 
delayed the arrival of the furniture until 
October. 
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THE LIBRARY 
St. John’s Sanitarium 


The volunteer staff from the State Li- 
brary set up most of the furniture and 
arranged the books and periodicals. Mr. 
Harold Wensley of Gaylord Bros., Inc., 
dealers in library furniture and supplies, 
who had taken a personal interest in the 
library from its beginning, came from Chi- 
cago to supervise part of the work. 

The patients watched the development of 
the library with interest and made sugges- 
tions as to the types of reading material 
they would like. Many gave their own 
copies of worthwhile books to become part 
of the collection. Through this participa- 


tion, the patients felt that they themselves 
had had a part in the project. 


As now organized the library is able to 
provide service for all types of patients, 
both those able to go to select their own 
books, and those who must have the books 
brought to them. Comfortable chairs and 
convenient tables invite recreation and re- 
laxation for those who are able to take 
advantage of them while bed patients look 
forward to the rounds of the book truck. 
The library is an important part of their 
life. 
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BOOKS FOR ARMED FORCES 


NATIONALLY the Victory Book Cam- 
paign was officially closed in 1943 but in 
Illinois many requests were received (and 
still are) for “books and more books” from 
men and women serving overseas as well 
as from those still in camps in this country 
and from the military hospitals in the State. 

It was decided that the Chicago Public 
Library and the Illinois State Library 
should continue to collect books for the 
armed forces, and, by dividing the State, 
the collecting and filling of requests would 
be equalized. 

So for the past year the work of fur- 
nishing books to the men and women in 
service has been continued in the State. 
Now that the number of useable books col- 
lected is smaller than ever before, it seems 
wise that there be only one distributing 
point and as transportation facilities to and 
from Chicago are much quicker, the work 
in 1945 will be carried on in Chicago under 
the continued direction of Mildred Bruder 
of the Chicago Public Library. 

In 1944, 145,616 books were received in 
both centers of which 131,550 have been 
shipped in answer to requests. 

Excerpts from letters from the men and 
women in service indicate how much books 
mean to them when they are so far from 
home: 

From the commanding officer in a field 
hospital in France, “I feel certain that this 


gift will do much to maintain the present 
high morale of this unit during the difficult 
months ahead.” 

A librarian from an Illinois army post 
writes, “I wish there was some way to let 
the citizens in Illinois know just how our 
libraries are depending on them, especially 
for the standard things that at present 
money cannot buy. We are grateful to 
them who are still backing the Victory 
Book Drive.” 

From the director of an USO Club in 
South Carolina, “The books have added 
greatly to our library facilities and the 
servicemen are finding them most enjoy- 
able.” 

From India, a corporal writes, “Thanks a 
million for sending the books.” 

A commanding officer of one of our ships 
writes, “I wish to compliment you on the 
quality and variety of the volumes sent. 
When added to the few books we started 
out with they form a well-rounded library. 
All of the books have been circulated wide- 
ly and rapidly, some being so popular that 
they haven’t spent a moment on the library 
Rest assured that a good book 
is second only to a letter from home in 
popularity.” 

From New Guinea, a 


shelves. 


soldier writes, 
“They (the books) arrived in excellent con- 
dition, and we want to thank you for 


them.” 
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YARDSTICK PROPOSED FOR RURAL LIVING* 


T HE 24th American Country Life conference took place in Chicago last April, but the 
published report of proceedings just issued carries many statements of crucial importance 
to rural people. A chapter devoted to “Educational Standards for Rural People,” is a 
yardstick by which people of Central Illinois can measure themselves. 


Under education the chapter includes schools, churches, libraries, community coun- 


cils, farm organizations and the extension service. 


It recommends an adequate educational program for every child from grades 1 
through 12 as a minimum with kindergarten through grade 14 as preferable. It suggests 
adequate education also for adults. It calls for well trained, well paid and well housed 
rural teachers. It proposes a broader administrative base for school districts, adequately 
financed by local, state and national funds as the need requires. 


Probably more drastic recommendations were made for the rural church than for 
the rural school. It proposes a minimum church of 1,000 members, trained and secure 


leadership with adequate pay, a program of religious treining for children, adults and 
leaders plus closer co-operation with the public schools. 


A library unit with a minimum of $25,000 annual revenue and serving a minimum of 
25,000 persons is recommended. 


Greater stress on cultural requirements of rural people is urged upon the extension 
service of the land grant colleges. 


The entire tone of the report is that of seeking to raise the quality of living in rural 
areas. It discourages the idea that existence (for the other fellow) is enough. 


PRISON LIBRARIES 


AS a result of the First Annual Statistical Survey of Prison Libraries, three definite 
recommendations were made and strongly urged by the Committee on Institution Li- 


braries of the American Prison Association. 


1. A trained librariari be employed to have full time charge of the library, or, if 
that is not possible, a qualified teacher with a knowledge of books; 


2. A book budget be set up, from funds which can be regularly depended upon; 


3. A library reading room, comfortably furnished with chairs and tables, be pro- 


vided, to seat from five to ten per cent of the population. 


* Editorial from Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill., Nov. 13, 1944. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Rosert A. LUKE, Editor 








Timed with the 1945 Red Cross War 
Fund Campaign is the following descriptive 
narrative of the world’s largest adult edu- 
cation program—the adult training pro- 
gram of the American Red Cross. The 
article which follows was prepared especial- 
ly for this page by Judith Lee of the Public 
Information office of the American Red 
Cross area office in St. Louis, Missouri: 


AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE 
TEACHER 


In what is today the world’s largest adult 
education program, the American Red 
Cross trained last year one and a half times 
as many persons in community welfare 
courses as were graduated from all high 
schools and colleges in the United States. 

Is this war-born community consciousness 
something that will pass with the signing 
of the armistice? There is every indica- 
tion to the contrary. In preparing them- 
selves for war on the home front, the 
graduates of these Red Cross courses have, 
consciously or unconsciously, fitted them- 
selves for waging a new and enlightened 
peace in the years to follow. 


To maintain this intensified training pro- 
gram means that in addition to its regular 
services of disaster preparedness, home 
service, and military and naval welfare 
service, to name only a few, every one of 
the 3,757 Red Cross chapters in the United 
States and its insular possessions would 
have to have one or more classes in first 
aid, water safety, accident prevention, 
home nursing, nurses aides, nutrition, and 


motor corps going virtually every day of 
the year. 

One of the courses vaulting into nation- 
wide prominence since the war but having 
immense social significance in the peace to 
follow is first aid training. In the first 25 
years of its existence the American Red 
Cross first aid program reached only 
1,000,000 people. In the year following 
Pearl Harbor, more than five and a half 
times that many earned first aid certifi- 
cates. The first aid textbook became a 
national best-seller, copies rolling off the 
press at the rate of 60,000 per day. So 
first aid conscious did the nation become 
that a woman in Detroit was reported to 
have saved a sparrow who drowned in a 
bird bath by administering artificial respira- 
tion with two fingers. 

Many new Red Cross courses were set 
up to meet urgent needs dramatized by the 
war, needs that will nevertheless continue 
long after the war. There was, for example, 
the Red Cross OCD nurse’s aide program 
which has trained 158,000 volunteers to 
help alleviate the critical shortage of grad- 
uate nurses in the nation’s hospitals. So 
highly valuable were the services of these 
aides in civilian hospitals that those com- 
pleting 150 hours of in-service work have 
been offered civil service status and a paid 
position in military hospitals. 

The phenomenal success of these courses 
is compounded of many factors. Aside 
from the war’s stimulus, there is the natural 
human desire to learn when given an op- 
portunity. More important in the eyes of 
Red Cross authorities, however, is the fact 
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lilies. 





First aid being demonstrated to war workers on the ferry boat by which they com- 
mute to their jobs in San Francisco. The victim is supposedly suffering from a broken 
back. Treatment for this and other accident injuries is important in busy war plants 
and is an example of the way in which Red Cross courses have been adapted to meet 
the needs of war as well as peace. 
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that each course is designed to give the 
greatest amount of practical knowledge in 
the shortest possible time. 


All courses are under constant revision 
according to new needs or new teaching 
methods discovered by the instructors. Re- 
cently it was found that the standard Red 
Cross home nursing course, requiring 24 
hours of classwork, was over-long for war- 
busy women. By eliminating most of the 
class discussions and standardizing teaching 
methods, instructors were able to teach the 
30 most essential procedures for home care 
of the sick in only 12 hours. 


The “show-how” technique, which has 
become popular in industrial training since 
the start of the war, has been used in most 
Red Cross courses for many years. It con- 
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sists of a quick demonstration by the in- 
structor to a small group, after which each 
member of the group tries to imitate what 
he has seen done. Lengthy procedures are 
broken down so that only a few actions are 
covered in each demonstration. Textbooks 
are small, compact, and inexpensive, simply 
worded and fully illustrated to facilitate 
learning. 


The value of Red Cross courses is not 
questioned among American servicemen 
who have taken them as a part of their 
training. First aid and functional swim- 
ming, which is an adaptation of Red Cross 
water safety courses designed especially for 
the army and navy, have saved many lives. 


While the war continues it is important 
that doctors and nurses be called only in 


Home nursing is one of the vital skills taught by the Red Cross which will both 
aid the war effort and help raise community living standards in the years of peace. 
Here a nurse-instructor shows how to keep a sick child clean and comfortable in her 
bed. If at least one out of ten persons were trained in home nursing the doctor-nurse- 


hospital shortage would be greatly alleviated. 
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The rear-approach to a drowning victim is illustrated here in shallow water to a 


group of prospective life savers in an American Red Cross water safety course. 


If all 


swimmers were properly “introduced” to the water, America’s drowning rate, about 7,000 


persons per year, could be greatly reduced. 


grave emergencies so that our fighting men 
have the fine medical care they deserve. 
But even when doctors are available it is 
important for a mother to know how to 
take temperatures, give bed-baths, diagnose 
simple ailments, and follow the doctor’s in- 
structions as she learns to do in Red Cross 
home nursing courses. Furthermore, with 
the care of wounded veterans now return- 
ing home and the need for medical care in 
foreign rehabilitation, the number of doc- 
tors and nurses will probably be below par 
for many years following the cessation of 
hostilities. 


Nutrition, which is particularly interest- 
ing now because of wartime food shortages, 


never ceases to be important to individual 
and community health. First aid techniques 
do not lose their value just because large 
red and blue signs no longer point out “air 
raid shelters.” 


The war has made Americans not only 
“‘Red-Cross-conscious,” but, more impor- 
tant, conscious of community welfare. 
These courses have served to focus atten- 
tion of the individual on the inter-relation- 
ship of what he does as a person to total 
community well-being. Adult education, 
Red Cross style, has reached into millions 
of homes, enriching millions of lives, and 
will continue a major factor in American 
life in peace as in war. 
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RutH W. Grecory, Editor* 








ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1944-1945 


President—SaRAH S. MoLony, Quincy 

Vice-President—Grace W. GILMAN, Riverside 

Secretary—ELIzABETH JOHNSON, Oak Park 

Treasurer—MArRION OLIVER, Chicago 

Past President—PEaARL I. FIELD, formerly Chicago 

Ex Officio—CHARLOTTE RYAN, Illinois State Library 

Members-at-Large—CARLETON B. JOECKEL, Chicago (1945) 
LoutsE ANTHONY, Dupo (1946) 


Committees and Sections 


BupGet COMMITTEE 
Marion Oliver, Chicago, Chairman 
Nathan R. Levin, Chicago 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee 


CERTIFICATION BOARD 
P. L. Windsor, Urbana, Chairman 
Gladys Allison, River Forest 
Eleanor Plain, Aurora 
Mrs. Mildred B. Powers, Cambridge 
Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library 
Mrs. George Tomlinson, Evanston 


Councitiors To A. L. A. 
Arnold H. Trotier, Urbana (1945) 
Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library 
(1946) 
P. L. Windsor, Urbana (1947) 


ENDOWMENT FUND TRUSTEES 
Nathan R. Levin, Chicago, Chairman 
(1945) 
Ethel G. Kratz, Champaign (1946) 
Arnold H. Trotier, Urbana (1947) 


PLANNING BOARD 
Arnold H. Trotier, Urbana, Chairman 
Mrs. E. W. Paget, Rockford 
Dorothy Schumacher, Chicago 
Helen S. Babcock, Chicago 
Leon Carnovsky, Chicago 
" * Librarian, Public Library, Waukegan, and 


Member, Public Relations Committee, Illinois Li- 
brary Association. 


Alice Farquhar, Chicago 

Alice Lohrer, Urbana 

Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, Evanston 
(Eleanor Becktell, deputy member for 
Mrs. Rossell) 

Earl W. Browning, Peoria 

Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library, 
ex officio 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
Dorothy Hiatt, Jacksonville, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Mildred Baumann, Springfield, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Mrs. Evelyn Wolter, Chicago, Chairman 
Lillian Kent, Clinton, Co-chairman 
Rebecca Ditto, LaGrange 
Margaret E. Ely, Berwyn 
E. Margaret Patton, Highland 
Sue Osmotherly, Winnetka. 

Frances Farnsworth, Glen Ellyn 
Ruth W. Gregory, Waukegan 
Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson, Batavia 
Eleanor Plain, Aurora 

Clara Reaum, Chicago 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’s SECTION 


Louise Anthony, Chairman 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee, President 








Libraries throughout the country have 
been discovered! The Treasury Depart- 
ment has found that they can be very val- 
uable in the War Bond Drives. It has been 
found that they can reach a public not 
touched by any other means. 

The 6th War Bond Campaign got off to 
a late start in November and consequently 
librarians were not provided with full in- 
structions for participation in the contest 
to win a prize or citation for the largest 
amount of Bonds sold throughout the State. 

However, much publicity material was 
sent out and it is hoped was used for dis- 
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LIBRARIES AND BOND DRIVES 


play materials all over the state. The 
Treasury Department is as anxious to edu- 
cate the public on bond buying as a means 
to combat inflation as they are to sell 
bonds. They feel if people know how 
bonds can fight inflation that their pur- 
chase will follow. 

If some of the display materials reached 
you too late for this War Bond Drive save 
them for the beginning of the next, with 
the exception of the survival equipment 
photographs, which must be returned to the 
Treasury Department. 





Library Display During 6th War Loan Drive 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND CAMPAIGN 


Thirty-two states and the District of 
Columbia were represented at the state- 
leaders conference called by A. L. A. Presi- 
dent Carl Vitz for January 19-20, 1945 in 
Chicago. The purpose of the conference 
was to present the plans and objectives of 
a national campaign to raise funds with 
which to finance representation of libraries 
in Washington. 

Illinois was represented by Helene 
Rogers and Ida Wright of the Illinois State 
Library in Springfield, Sarah Mbolony, 
President of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion and librarian of the Quincy Free Pub- 
lic Library, Winifred VerNooy, president 
of the American College and Research 
Division and reference librarian of the 
University of Chicago libraries, Andrew 
Lemke of Princeton, and chairman of the 
Trustees division, Ruth W. Gregory, Wau- 
kegan Public Librarian, executive assistant 
to the campaign committee. Miss Rogers 
and Miss VerNooy are members of the 
campaign committee headed by Mr. Vitz. 

The campaign, which will begin on 
April 1, 1945, has been named The Library 
Development Fund and has been organized 
to raise funds to maintain a representa- 
tive of libraries in Washington, and to 
carry on a national public relations pro- 
gram in support of making good library 
service available for all citizens; to help 
secure Army camp library books and 
equipment for rural library service, when 
this property is no longer needed by the 


Army; to help make other appropriate 
surplus property, including books, avail- 
able to college and university libraries, 
school libraries, public libraries, state li- 
brary agencies, and other publicly sup- 
ported or tax exempt libraries; and to 
provide government agencies with informa- 
tion concerning the nation’s needs for 
improved and extended library service. 
The national goal is $105,000 to provide 
for a four year program. The goal for 
Illinois is $10,430. Advance subscriptions 
at the time of the conference had reached 
$7,000 from approximately seventy con- 
tributors from all sections of the country. 


The program of the two-day conference 
covered the immediate status of surplus 
property in general in relation to libraries, 
federal aid for libraries, and the expansion 
of Library Service Division in the U. S. 
Office of Education as interpreted by Ralph 
Dunbar who came to the meeting directly 
from Washington. The objectives of the 
campaign and presentation of campaign 
plans were reviewed by members of the 
Campaign Committee and Mr. Robert 
Franklin, executive assistant to the com- 
mittee. 

The state leaders were guests of the 
staff of the American Library Association 
at a picnic supper at headquarters at 
which time the group was able to become 
acquainted with the individuals who are 
directing the Association activities. 


ILLINOIS FUND CHAIRMAN 


I. L. A. President, Sarah S. Molony, 
sends word as this issue is in press, that 
P. L. Windsor, librarian emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana, has 
accepted the chairmanship for the Library 
Development Fund campaign in Illinois. 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, President of the Board 
of Trustees, Kewanee public library, has 
been appointed Co-Director to work espe- 
cially with the trustees and Friends of the 
Library groups. 

‘ee & © 

Miss Ida Faye Wright, who retired as 
librarian of Evanston Public Library, has 
returned to the library field at least for 
awhile. She is the acting Chief, Extension 
Services, at the Illinois State Library dur- 


ing the leave of absence of Charlotte 
Ryan. Miss Wright is well qualified to 
“pinch-hit” because of her many years of 
work in the interest of libraries in Illinois. 





This section contributed by the 
Illinois Library Association will be a 
regular feature each month of ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES. Members of the 
Association, and others interested in 
library service, are invited to send to 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 
Waukegan, IIl., any news notes, com- 
ments, or opinions, which they would 
like to have used in this section. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








The Library In The 
Division of Unemployment Compensation 


By MabpELINE S. Noonan* 


The State of Illinois can well be proud 
of the library facilities it has afforded its 
citizens. Not only has it given service on 
a state, regional and county basis, but it 
also has been instrumental in providing for 
the organization of a specialized library 
in the Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation. 

Rather unique in its field, this library is 
maintained to service the employees of the 
Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Compensation, and of the War Manpower 
Commission. These two agencies include 
the personnel of the central administrative 
office and the employees of 56 local offices 
throughout the State. Of the 48 states 
which have Departments of Unemployment 
Compensation, only five have a complete 
organized library with a staff of profession- 
ally trained librarians. New York state is 
outstanding in its service, having the assis- 
tance of five professionally trained librari- 
ans; Illinois has two such trained librarians, 
one of whom is secured through the Illinois 
State Civil Service Commission and the 
other appointed by the War Manpower 
Commission for Illinois. However, 25 state 
agencies have some type of a library with 
persons of varying classification in charge 
of it. 


* Librarian, Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation, Illinois Department of 


Labor, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


The main scope of the subject matter in 
the Reference Library of the Illinois Divi- 
sion of Unemployment Compensation in- 
cludes materials on Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Social Security, Labor, Personnel 
and Public Administration, Employment 
and Unemployment, Training, Job Analysis, 
Labor Relations, and so on. 

Approximately 1,000 books comprise the 
collection which is classified according to 
the Glidden and Marchus “A Library 
Classification for Public Administration 
Materials.” Cataloging has been quite 
detailed in order to provide a good index 
for such specialized materials. The collec- 
tion of books in the fields of Unemployment 
Compensation, Social Security, and Person- 
nel is most inclusive, and provides a 
greater amount of material on these sub- 
jects than is available in most libraries in 
the Chicago area. 


TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Inasmuch as the general field of social 
insurance has been one of rapid progress, 
the greatest source of information in this 
field is in ephemeral material. Therefore, 
the pamphlet, serial, and government docu- 
ment materials which are maintained in a 
subject vertical file arrangement are of 
great importance. Each pamphlet of sig- 
nificance is listed in the card catalog under 
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author and subject. Each pamphlet is ac- 
cessioned and the accession number is used 
to identify the item when it is charged out. 
A large number of government documents, 
association reports, statistical reviews, and 
Federal and State laws have proved val- 
uable in this file. In order to obtain new 
pamphlet material, the accession list of the 
Social Security Board, the bibliographies 
in the “Monthly Labor Review,” the “So- 
cial Security Bulletin,” “Manpower Re- 
view,” “Civil Service Assembly News Let- 
ter,” and in numerous personnel journals 
are checked regularly. All materials listed 
which are considered pertinent to our field 
are requested from the various issuing 
agencies, and in most cases, because the 
library is in a Government agency, these 
pamphlets are sent free of charge. 


The periodicals mentioned in the above 
paragraph are naturaily those most im- 
portant in our library, and number about 
125. These include many state labor or- 
ganization publications, trade journals and 
the most significant periodicals relating to 
Personnel Administration. Others of a 
more diversified interest include the “In- 
ternational Labor Review,” “Fortune,” 
“Business Week,” “Commerce,” ‘“Occupa- 
tions,” etc. 


The current issues of the periodicals are 
routed to section and unit heads who have 
indicated that such a service would be of 
value to them. In the event that these 
supervisors note information of special in- 
terest in their field, they indicate on the 
route slip the paging of the articles which 
would be valuable if indexed, and when the 
periodicals are returned from routing, an 
index card is made for a special file. 


The compiling of information in reply 
to reference questions received by the li- 
brary is perhaps its most important serv- 
ice. Practically all questions must be 
answered within a specific time limit. A 
typical day may include these inquiries: 
“How many tool and die makers in class 
A and class B in Rockford, Moline and 
Chicago?” “What decisions or reports have 
other states made regarding the eligibility 
of entertainers, circus workers, and vaude- 
ville artists for unemployment compensa- 
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tion?” “How many unemployed persons 
were there in 1930, and what was the num- 
ber of those that were regarded as having 
jobs but on leave without pay?” Another 
employee must have all the material on ad- 
ministrative problems in manpower alloca- 
tion, stabilization, and availability for 
work. The revisions of the Social Security 
Act have brought forth much discussion 
in the business men’s circle, and all data 
obtained in this regard must be sent im- 
mediately to the Research Section. The 
Labor Dispute Unit must have “The 
Analytical Guide of Decisions given by the 
Empire Respecting Claims for Benefits,” 
(even London was out of stock on this 
item, but the Library of Congress had a 
copy). The handicapped placement divi- 
sion must have the latest information on 
plans for rehabilitation and employment of 
handicapped workers and of veterans. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


In addition to the usual tasks of com- 
piling bibliographies and digesting reports, 
this library maintains a regular inter- 
library loan service for employees who 
need information which is not in this 
library collection. It is frequently neces- 
sary to request a large number of books 
on special subjects to supplement those 
already in the library, whenever special 
training programs are being conducted in 
the agency. For State and Civil Service 
examination, it is often necessary to add to 
the number of copies available in the 
library, and the Illinois State Library has 
willingly come to the rescue. 


For a period of two years, the library 
maintained a rental library as an employee 
service. This gave employees the oppor- 
tunity of reading current books at a very 
small fee of two cents a day, and also by 
reason of auctioning off these books when 
they were no longer popular, the library 
was able to build up a surplus fund. Sixty 
per cent of this fund was used to purchase 
reference books that could not be approved 
from budget funds and 40% was used to 
purchase new books for the rental library. 
It was necessary to discontinue these serv- 
ices because of the increasing load of 
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reference questions, and inasmuch as it was 
impossible to obtain a third librarian, it 
was felt that this service should be sacri- 
ficed. However, because of its value to the 
Reference Library, it is a service which 
will probably be reintroduced at the first 
possible opportunity. Each month, the 
library issues an accession list, which in- 
forms employees of the most important 
publications received during that period. 
A library committee of about six mem- 
bers representing the six major sections in 
the agency meets regularly to discuss 
library book purchases and library equip- 
ment, and to serve as a link joining em- 
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ployees, library personnel, and the admin- 
istrative staff. 

Inasmuch as the library has been filling 
an increasing need and has become such a 
vital part of the Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation and of the 
War Manpower Commission, its goal for 
the future is the enlarging of its scope to 
embrace the entire field of labor for the 
State and become the State Department 
of Labor Library to service the various 
divisions of that department which includes 
the Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Division of Factory Inspection, Mini- 
mum Wage, Women and Children’s 
Employment, and so on. 


“The passion for books cannot be destroyed, however, and in the liberated towns and 


villages, now being rehabilitated, one finds today side by side with the houses, factories 


and hospitals that are being restored, libraries being rebuilt and repaired. Even now, the 


but-recently depleted bookshelves contain the finest works of American writers alongside 


those of our favorite national authors. They are just as essential to the rehabilitation of 


life in the ruined villages as they are to the men in battle.”—From “Soviet Finds 


Modernity in American Authors,” by Alexander Anikst (via Wireless) in Library Journal: 


70:12 Jan. 1, 1945. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Sept. thru Nov., 1944 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Aeronautics commission 
Ill. rules & regulations pertaining to 
aeronautics adopted June 15, 1944. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases, v. 322, 1944. 


Illinois—Attorney general 
Att’y general’s opinions for the year, 
1943; New & practical manual of IIl. 
inheritance tax law & procedure, 1944. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 2, nos. 2-4, Sept.- 
Nov.; Mo. bulle.: v. 22, nos. 6-8, Sept.- 
Nov.; Rept of mutual bldg. loan & 
homestead ass’ns, 52d, 1943. 


Illinois—Budgetary commission 
Comparative statements; cost of opera- 
tions state depts; expenditures & in- 
come, biennium beginning July 1, 1935 
and ending June 30, 1937-1939-1941- 
1943. ..1944. 
Illinois—Commerce commission 
Ill. commerce commission; its history, 
powers & duties & accomplishments; 
Mo. summary of elec. sales in IIL; 
July-Sept.; Mo. summary of gas sales 
in IIL, July-Sept.; Prel. rept of elec. 
sales to ultimate consumers, Aug.-Oct. 
1944. 
Illinois—Ccnservation, Dept of 
Ill. conservation: v. 9, nos. 2-3, Summer 
& fall issues, 1944. 
Illinois—Court of claims 
Repts of cases argued & determined, 
v. 13, 1944. 
Illinois—Elgin State Hospital 
Handbook of information for attendants. 
1944. 


Illinois—Finance, Dept of 
Analysis of the funds of the state of IIl., 
10th annual, fiscal year July 1, 1943 
to June 30, 1944... 
Illinois—Fire prevention, Div. of 
Rept, 27th annual, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944. 


Illinois—Child welfare, Div. of 
Directory of child welfare agencies & 
institutions in Ill. 1944. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Cire.: no. 107 Possibilities of produc- 
tion from lime formation given the 
“acid test,” by F. Squires; no. 108 
Developments in the application of 
geophysics to ground-water problems, 
by C. A. Bays & S. H. Folk; no. 109 
Flourine compounds in organic syn- 
theses, by G. C. Ginger; no. 110 
Structure diorama, by F. Squires; no. 
111 Industrial minerals produced in 
Illinois in 1943, by W. H. Voskuil & 
D. F. Stevens; Ill. petroleum: no. 49 
Developments in eastern interior basin 
in 1943, by A. H. Bell; no. 50 Oil & 
gas developments in 1943, by A. H. 
Bell & C. W. Carter; Oil & gas drilling 
rept, nos. 94-96, Aug.-Oct.; Report of 
investigations: no. 93 Progress repts 
on subsurface studies of the Penn. sys- 
tem in Ill. basin; no. 98 Smaller 
Foraminifera from Porters Creek for- 
mation (Paleocene) of Ill. by C. L. 
Cooper. 1944. 


Illinois—Governor 
Proc. by Gov. Dwight H. Green desig- 
nating the period of Oct. 8-14, 1944 as 
Fire prevention week. 
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Illinois—-Governor’s committee on veterans’ 
rehabilitation 

It’s all yours, veteran; what IIl. veterans 
can get from the nation, state & com- 
munity. 1944. 


Illinois—Insurance, Dept of 
Manual of examination for agents & 
brokers. 1944. 


Illinois—Joint committee on school health 
Basic plan for health education & the 
school health program; Basic plan for 
student health & health ed. in teacher- 
training institutions; Ill. communities 
urged to act now for school health pro- 
motion in 1944-45. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept of 
Annual rept on industrial accidents in 
Ill. for 1943, pt. 1; IIL, labor bulle. 
v. 4, no. 2-3, Aug. 31-Sept. 30, 1944. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Aviation law . . . as amended by an Act 
approved July 29, 1941; Ill. rev. 
statutes, 1944 supp., Ist spec. sess.; Ill. 
laws rel. to handicapped children, 2d 
ed. 1944. , 


Illinois—Legislative council 
Research rept: no. 61 The suability of 
the state; no. 62 Motor vehicle license 
plates. Sept. 1944. 


Illinois—Livestock industry, Div. of 
Rept, 27th annual, June 30, 1943 to July 
1, 1944. 


Illinois—Merit system council 
Rept for the calendar year 1943. 


Illinois—Mines & minerals, Dept of 
Coal rept, 62d annual, 1943. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulle., nos. 69-75, Sept. 21-Nov.; 
Public aid in IIl., July-Sept. 1944. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept of 
Appendicitis mortality by place of occur- 
rence . . . 1938-1942; Bi-weekly bulle., 
no. 17-23, Aug. 21-Nov. 13; Case repts 
weekly, nos. 35-48; Deaths from diar- 
rhea among children less than two 
years of age by place of occurrence... 
1938-1942; Dental health education, 
1944; Diphtheria mortality & morbid- 
ity by place of occurrence . .. 1938- 
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1942; Ed. health circ.: no. 19 Con- 
trolling pneumonia; no. 102 We grow 
up; Ill. health messenger, v. 16, nos. 
12-21, June 15-Nov. 1; Influenza mor- 
tality by place of occurrence . . . 1938- 
1942; Measles mortality by place of 
occurrence . . . 1938-1942; No. of mar- 
riage licenses issued in Ill. as reported 
by co. clerks, 1936-1943; Scarlet fever 
mortality by place of occurrence . . 
1938-1942; Smallpox morbidity by 
place of residence 1941-1943; 
Syphilis mortality by place of occur- 
rence ... 1938-1942. 1944. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt of 

Circ. series A: no. 14 Statistical rept for 
the year ended June 30, 1943; no. 16 
Rept on recognition of high schools, 
1943-1944; no. 17 Health & physical 
education for the elementary schools of 
Ill.; Ed. press bul., nos. 382-3, Sept.- 
Oct. 1944. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept of 
Personnel information ser., no. 1 Funda- 
mentals of position-classification; Rept, 
25th annual, June 30, 1942; Statistical 
summary for July-Sept.; Welfare bul., 
v. 35, nos. 8-10, Aug.-Oct. 1944. 


Illinois—Public works & buildings, Dept of 
Ill. public works, v. 2, no. 2, Fall issue, 
1944. 


Illinois—Registration & education, Dept of 

Reg. real estate brokers as of July 1; 

Rept, annual, July 1, 1942 to June 30, 
1943. 


Illinois—Revenue, Dept of 
Ill. property tax statistics, 1942; Rules & 
reg. relating to the retailers’ occupation 

tax act, July 1944 ed. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 

Amendment to the constitution of III. 
. . . to be submitted to the voters, Nov. 
7, 1944; Blue book, 1943-1944; Demo- 
cratic year book, 1944-45; History of 
the office of the Sec. of State; Illustra- 
tions & law applicable to counting 
votes cast at the gen’l election for can- 
didates for representatives in the 
G.A. 1944. 
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Illinois—State museum 
The living museum, v. 6, nos. 5-7, Sept.- 
Nov. 1944. 


Illinois—State police & Ill. assn of chiefs of 
police 

Ill. policeman, v. 10, nos. 7-10, July-Oct. 
1944, 


Illinois—Supreme court 


Docket, Sept.-Nov. terms; Ill. official 
reporter, v. 387, nos. 2-7, Sept. 13- 
Nov. 22, 1944. 

Ilinois—T reasurer . 


Mo. rept, Aug. 31, 1944. 


Illinois—University 
Edmund J. James lectures on govern- 
ment, 3d series, 1944. 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Rept for the year ended June 30, 1944. 
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Illinois—Univ.—Extension service in agr. 
& home ec. 
Ill. ext. news-messenger, v. 8, nos. 8-9, 
Aug.-Sept.; Ill. farm economics, nos. 
112-3, Sept.-Oct. 1944. 


Illinois—Univ.—High school visitor’s office 
Prin. of planning the homemaking dept, 
by A. B. Robinson & W. H. Scheik. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Bd. for 
Professional reading list, 1944-45; Sug- 
gestions for the home economics li- 
brary, 1944-45. 


Illinois—Waterways, Div. of 
Rept, 26th annual, for the year 1943. 


Illinois state hostorical society 
Journal, v. 36, 1943 Index; v. 37, no. 2, 
Sept. 1944. 


Illinois war council 
Ill. mobilizes, v. 3, no. 2, 3, Sept. 1- 
Nov. 1, 1944. 


HIGH LIGHTS 
from 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


This leaflet, distributed by the American Library Association, Chicago, IIl., gives 
the librarian and the busy school administrator a bird’s-eye view of what school library 
service should be. 

In brief form it presents the salient features of School Libraries for Today and To- 
Functions and Standards, one of the A. L. A. “Planning for Libraries” series, 


mororrow : 


which will be off the press very soon. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








ILLINOIS LIBRARIES NEED PERSONNEL 


ARE you interested in working in a library 
in Illinois? 

If you are an Illinois resident, are you 
interested in working in another part of 
the State? 

There are a number of positions available 
in libraries in Illinois. Catalogers and as- 
sistant catalogers, persons for work with 
children, school librarians, circulation and 
loan desk assistants, reference librarians 
and assistants, as well as librarians in small 
community libraries, are needed now. 

Qualifications, including education and 
experience, vary in each community as does 


the salary scale. Some libraries in the 
State participate in one of the several plans 
to provide a pension fund and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for the staff. 


In Illinois there are approximately 8 
million people. There are 363 tax sup- 
ported public libraries and 91 college and 
university libraries not to mention the 
many school and special libraries. 


For more information write to the Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, Ill., which serves 
as an information center of available per- 
sonnel. 





FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago has announced sev- 
eral fellowships and scholarships for the 
1945-46 academic year. 

Three fellowships of $1,000 each are of- 
fered for advanced study leading to the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. The following at- 
tainments are required of applicants for 
fellowships: 


(a) Possession of a four-year Bachelor’s 
degree equivalent to that con- 
ferred by leading colleges and 
universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library expe- 
rience under approved conditions. 


Special consideration will be given to 
publications and manuscripts showing ability 
to conduct original studies. 


Two full-tuition ($300) and two half- 
tuition ($150) scholarships are offered for 
professional study leading to the Bachelor 
of Library Science degree. Application for 
scholarships may be made by persons with 
four years of successful college work in 
accredited institutions, who are eligible for 
a one-year program of study. Application 
may also be made by persons with two 
years of successful college work, who are 
eligible for a three-year program combining 
study in general college subjects and 
librarianship. 

Applicants for fellowships and scholar- 
ships should write to the Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois. Fellowship applications must 
be in the hands of the Dean of the Grad- 
uate Library School by March 10, 1945, 
and scholarship applications by June 1, 
1945. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES ESTABLISHED 


THE American Library Association now 
has a Division of Public Libraries compar- 
able to the long-established Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. The 
Council voted favorably, for the second 
time, on October 13, on the petition of 
nearly 1,200 members. An organization 
meeting was held October 15 with Carl Vitz 
as convener and temporary chairman. 


Provisional officers were elected to serve 
until the first annual meeting, as follows: 
President Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland; First Vice-President, 
Martha B. Merrell, Racine Public Library; 
Second Vice-President, Annie I. Hume, 
Willistead Library, Windsor, Ontario; Treas- 
urer, Nordica Fenneman, Chicago Public 
Library; Executive Secretary, Julia Wright 
Merrill, A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Provisional directors are: Milton A. 
Drescher, Milwaukee Public Library; Isabel 


Dubois, U. S. Navy Department; Elsie 
Gordon, Detroit Public Library; Mrs. 
Dorothy T. Hagerman, Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library; Annie I. Hume, Wiillistead 
Library, Windsor, Ontario; Magnus F. 
Kristoffersen, Hartford Public Library; 
Glenn M. Lewis, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. 

Interested librarians may designate this 
Division, in paying their 1945 A. L. A. 
dues, as the one to which they wish 20 per 
cent of their dues to be paid. At the same 
time they may indicate membership in one 
of the following sections: Adult Educa- 
tion, Branch Librarians, Business and Tech- 
nology, Lending, Large Public Libraries, 
Order and Book Selection, Service Librar- 
ians (Army and Navy), and Small Public 
Libraries. Other sections will undoubtedly 
be organized later, for example, medium- 
sized public libraries. 





ESSAY CONTEST ON THOMAS JEFFERSON 


‘* THOMAS Jefferson, His Contribution to 
American Democracy,” is the subject of an 
essay contest sponsored by the American 
Legion Auxiliary and open to junior and 
senior high school students in every state 
in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World Book 
Encyclopedia—one for a winner in each 
legion department — donated by the pub- 
lishers for the fifth successive year. In ad- 
dition to a set of the World Book, the 
author of an essay judged to be the best 


of all essays submitted will receive a cash 
award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing conditions 
of the contest have been prepared and may 
be obtained without charge for posting on 
bulletin boards in libraries and _ school 
rooms. A reading list, prepared by the 
trained reference staff of the Quarrie Li- 
brary, may also be secured on request as 
an aid for young people entering the con- 
test. Address inquiries to: The Reference 
Library, World Book Encyclopedia, The 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 





SURPLUS STOCK 
Available Through the Illinois State Library 


THE Illinois State Library maintains a 
collection of surplus stock which may be 
drawn on by any public library in the 
State. The only cost to that library is 
the payment of transportation charges on 
the titles sent, and the books become the 


property of the library to which they are 
shipped. 

The books in the “surplus stock” are 
not the property of the Illinois State Li- 
brary, but are copies of titles not needed 
now in the libraries in the State which 
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made the original purchase, and, since they 
are in good condition will be useful to li- 
braries not owning the particular title. 
The following titles have been selected 
at random from the stock available at the 
present time. Any library desiring any of 
these titles may send in a request, and they 
will be sent immediately. ‘First come, first 
served”: 
American Nation: a History, Harper, 
1906-7. Volumes 1, 14, 17, 24, 25. 
Barton, W. E. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1925. 
Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s progress. Lip- 


pincott. 

Burroughs, John. Complete writings. 
Wm. H. Wise, 1924, vol. 1-23 (except 
v. 9). 

Darwin, Francis. Life and letters of 


Charles Darwin, including an Auto- 
biographical chapter. 2 v. Appleton, 
1887. 

Dinsmore, C. A. English Bible as litera- 


ture. Houghton, 1931. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 11th ed. 1911. 
16 v. 

Linn, J. W. Jane Addams. Appleton- 
Century, 1935. 

Waln, Nora. MReaching for the stars. 
Little, 1939. 


Wells, H. G. Outline of History. 4 vols. 
Review of Reviews, 1920. 


If your library has titles which you wish 
to withdraw, and which are in good condi- 
tion, but no longer used by your patrons, 
perhaps we could use them in the Surplus 
Stock Collection. Please send us a list of 
titles available. 


MINNIE A. DILL RETIRES 

After 52 years of service in the Decatur 
Public Library, Minnie A. Dill retired hav- 
ing realized the major goal she had steadily 
worked toward each year. Her years of 
working with children and grown folks in 
a city whose boundaries moved farther and 
farther from the “transfer house” and in 
which large industries were being estab- 
lished, instilled in her the desire to pro- 
vide more adequate library service to all 
persons using Decatur as their address. 
Just six weeks before her retirement her 
efforts to secure the maximum rate legally 
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possible was fulfilled—the citizens voted 
the 2 mill rate. 





MINNIE A. DILL 


In November 1942, Miss Dill celebrated 
her 50th anniversary in Decatur’s service 
when a citizens’ dinner was given in her 
honor. (See ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, v. 24, 
p. 256, Nov. 1942.) 

. a ow 

ABINGDON. The John Mosser public 
library celebrated National Book Week with 
a “Friends of the Library” dinner. This is 
an annual event looked forward to by 
Abingdon. The speaker was the chaplain 
at Mayo General Hospital, Captain Willard 
A. Norton. 


BLOOMINGTON. Withers Public Li- 
brary observed its golden anniversary with 
exhibits and activities beginning with Book 
Week. Three main exhibits were shown 
during the period marked not only the 50th 
anniversary celebration, but National Book 
Week. These exhibits include the “History 
of the Library,” new books and the char- 
acter dolls owned by the Franklin Grone- 
meier family. 
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CHICAGO-LOGAN SQUARE 
BRANCH. The Chicago chapter of the 
World League of Norsemen have recently 
presented a collection of books dealing with 
Norway and its part in the war to the 
Logan Square Branch of the Chicago public 
library. 


CHICAGO-JOHN TOMAN BRANCH. 
Commemorating the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and to boost the sales of bonds for the 
6th War Loan Drive, John Toman Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library, presented 
an extensive display of photographs and 
stories of service men and women of the 
community scattered all over the world. 


The exhibit which was held in the 
library during December *44 and January 
’45, consisted of clippings that have ap- 
peared in the local newspaper for the past 
three years. There were over a thousand 
photos of men and women with complete 
information concerning their branch of 


service, military record, location (where 
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possible to divulge), parents, and family 
connections. 


The GOLD STAR display, the central 
feature of the five two-sided large easel 
boards, contained the names of one hundred 
and fifty persons who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Widespread community attention was 
focused on the display which, in reality took 
three years in the making. 

Toman’s staff feels that contacts were 
made during the exhibit which enabled the 
library members not only to meet their 

















quota of war bonds but to more than 
double it. 
; 
ag 
arts 
: 
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DECATUR. Mabel Wayne has been 
named librarian of the public library to 
succeed Minnie A. Dill, who resigned last 
month. Miss Wayne has been assistant 
librarian since 1925. She will assume her 
new duties January 1. 


DES PLAINES. Mrs. Elsie Earle, who 
has been librarian of the public library 
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for 14 years, has resigned from that posi- 
tion, effective February 1. 


GLENVIEW. A check for $1,025 was 
presented to the Glenview Library Asso- 
ciation as the annual gift of the members. 
The Board voted to hold in reserve part 
of the money for the future efforts toward 
a new building. 


KEWANEE. To perpetuate the memory 
of their son, Edward Poole Lay, who died 
in Santa Fe, N. M., Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
M. Lay have established a trust agreement 
for the benefit of the public library. 

Securities valued at $25,000 have been 
turned over to a board of trustees, the 
income from which is for the purchase of 
books, pictures and objects of art to enrich 
the cultural life of the community through 
the library. 


PEORIA. Mabel Willits has resigned as 
head of the business room of the public 
library. She has accepted a position with 
the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ROCKFORD. In tribute to her long 
service as a member of the public library 
staff, the Board of Trustees has dedicated 
the Children’s Room in the library in 
honor of Miss Jane Hubbell, librarian 
emeritus, who after 50 years of service re- 
tired in May, 1942. 

The room will be known as the Jane 
Hubbell Room and an oil painting of the 
woman who helped develop the public 
library and was especially interested in 
service to the children will be hung there. 

SILVIS. Mrs. Jessie Knox has recently 
retired as librarian of the public library. 
In recognition of her services of more than 
20 years, the Board of Trustees of the 
library presented her with a check for $50. 


SOMONAUK. Anne Dondanville has re- 
signed as librarian of the public library. 
Mrs. Clara Lynds was named acting 
librarian until the end of the fiscal year. 


SPARTA. The Chairman of the Book 
Week Committee of the Sparta Public Li- 
brary writes: 

“We observed Children’s National Book 
Week by holding ‘open house’ Friday 
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evening, November 17, and Saturday after- 
noon and evening, November 18, 1944. 

Through the press, announcements in 
clubs, posters in postoffice and store win- 
dows, the public was invited to visit the 
library on those dates and see the interest- 
ing and beautiful display in celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the first book 
ever published for children, entitled “The 
Little Pretty Pocketbook,” which came off 
the press in 1744. 

As the theme for Book Week was ‘United 
Through Books,’ that theme was carried 
out in Sparta’s new library* by a display 
of children’s books and stories of children 
in other countries. Each book or story was 
represented by a beautiful doll of that 
particular country. These fifty-two color- 
ful dolls being from the collection of Mrs. 
S. A. McKelvey, a member of the library 
board, collected in her travels in Europe, 
Mexico, Cuba, Canada and the United 
States. 

Three library tables and two card tables 
covered with white paper, were used for 
the exhibit, extending the length of the 
room. 

The patriotic table consisted of a large 
globe of the world in the center with a 
12 in. soldier doll on one side and a Red 
Cross nurse on the other. Small soldiers, 
sailors, marines, air-planes, boats, flags 
surrounded them, all of which represented 
the book ‘Stars and Stripes’ and the song, 
‘Star Spangled Banner.’ On the wall above 
was a large, colorful, woven parrot from 
Mexico. 

Another wall decoration was a large map 
of ‘Children Around the World’ and be- 
neath was a table with a large figure of 
Santa Claus in center surrounded by 
smaller dolls of many nations, representing 
the book ‘Children Around the World’ and 
“Twas the Night Before Christmas’.” 

The United States table held flags, very 
large dolls of the U. S., Little Red Riding 
Hood, three tribes of Indians of the UV. S., 
a bride and groom under a bell canopy, a 
beautiful doll 52 years old, and, a doll 
fished out of the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi river, representing U. S. history. 
The Quakers, John Alden and Priscilla, 


* Established 1944. 
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represented the book, ‘Dolly Madison’ the 
Quaker Girl. 

The other tables included dolls from 
foreign countries beautifully dressed in the 
garb of each country, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
India, Russia, Hungary, Scotland, Ireland, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Honolulu, Havana, 
Cuba and Mexico City, each represented by 
a book. 

All dolls were on standards standing back 
of the book. 

Many callers were registered, many 
books given out to patrons and many new 
borrowers added to the list. 

The library board feels that our first 
observance of Book Week has been well 
worth the effort.” 
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SPRINGFIELD. Elizabeth Conover has 
resigned her position as librarian of the 
Lincoln Library (Springfield’s Public Li- 
brary) Springfield, Illinois. 

Miss Conover was graduated from the 
Simmons College School of Library Sci- 
ence, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1931 and 
came to Lincoln Library in July of that 
year as a general assistant. She was made 
Reference librarian in the fall of 1932 and 
held the position until December, 1940, 
when she became acting librarian during 
the absence of the librarian, Martha Wil- 
son. Miss Conover received the appoint- 
ment of librarian in December, 1941. 

The resignation is effective upon ap- 
pointment of a successor. Miss Conover 
will return to her home in Virginia, Illinois. 





LIBRARY LITERATURE 


A BOOK chock full of information and 
references about the notable people and 
events connected with every day of the 
year has just been published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, under the 
title ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLI- 
DAYS.* It was compiled over a period of 
several years by Mary E. Hazeltine of 
Jamestown, New York, formerly principal 
of the Library School and associate pro- 
fessor of bibliography of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The book represents a complete revision 
of Miss Hazeltine’s well known work first 
issued in 1928. Its more than 300 pages 
yield much new material not found in the 
old edition. There is more information on 
the major holidays. There are many more 
names of craftsmen, engineers, inventors, 
civic and religious leaders, scientists, avi- 
ators, etc., with fuller identification of each 
person. 

The book is for the use of all who are 
interested in gathering information on and 
in planning programs, celebrations, and 
entertainments around notable and historic 
people, events, customs, or special days: 
libraries of every type and size, radio sta- 
tions and networks, magazine and news- 
paper editors, churches, clubs, civic and 
community organizations. 

* Hazeltine, Mary E. Anniversaries and Holi- 


days. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1944. 


A WAG is a member of the K-9 corps, in 
other words a DFD (Dogs For Defense). 
A Dovetail is a WAC 2nd Lieutenant who 
probably started army life as a GI Jane 
when at first she probably thought every- 
thing was FUBAR (Fouled Up Beyond All 
Recognition). 

F.A.N.Y.’s have a long and enviable 
reputation, but are strictly British. They 
were organized in 1909 as the First Aid 
Nursing Yeomanry. In 1916 they started 
the first ambulance corps run by women 
for the British Army and they were called 
out during the General Strike of 1926. 
They are now officially the Women’s 
Transport Service, but the F.A.N.Y. has 
stuck to them. 

These and hundreds of other up-to-the- 
minute bits of information are to be found 
in The Language of World War II.* The 
book defines (also traces the origin and 
cites sources) of war-created words and 
phrases, quotations, nicknames, slogans, 
poster captions, initialed government agen- 
cies, initialed women’s organizations; also 
those words and phrases to which the war 
has given aé special significance, blood 
bank, rationing, victory garden, etc. 

In addition there is a list of more than 
three hundred song titles. In fact the com- 
pilation began with “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition.” About two and a 


*H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 52, 94p. 
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half years ago, shortly after the phrase 
swept the country, conflicting stories began 
to appear concerning its origin. Miss A. 
Marjorie Taylor of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Public Library realized that unless a run- 
ning record was kept of the impact of the 
war on our daily speech it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to reconstruct such a 
record after the war. Hence, she and her 
associates became slogan-conscious and 
carefully noted apt phrases, headlines, 
poster captions, nicknames, and abbrevia- 
tions in newspapers, magazines, books and 
on the air. The result is a compilation that 
Vipers (Very Important Persons) will find 
of great value as a reference and that 
Pipers (Pretty Important Persons) with 
more time on their hands will thoroughly 
enjoy just browsing through. 

The two most effective phrase makers of 
the day, Roosevelt and Churchill are each 
represented by more than thirty slogans. 
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The fortunes of the war can be traced in 
re-reading them. However, it is surprising 
to read that the thought, “Too Little and 
Too Late,” was first expressed by Allan 
Nevins in a sentence written for Current 
History (May, 1935) which ended “. 
Nazi Germany had become a menace to all 
mankind.” 

The temptation to quote from The 
Language of World War II is almost over- 
powering. Can you explain: ARP—Atta 
Girls —La Belgique Independante — Bing 
Bang Corner — Butt-End Charlie — Comin’ 
in on a Wing and a Prayer—Diaper Revo- 
lution—The Difficult We Do Immediately, 
the Impossible Takes a Little Longer— 
FFI — General Stubborness — Graveyard 
Shift—Ike—Immersion Foot—Jakie—Little 
Steel Formula—Makin Taken—Mark VI— 
Milk for Hottentots—OEW—Radar—Slim 
—Vinegar Joe—Vrij Nederland—Weed "Em 
and Reap—Zoomies? 
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Is the library getting annually the full amount of money provided by the tax rate 


levied for library purposes on the assessed valuation in your community? 


Some libraries report receipts which are as much as 25% below the amount specified 


in the appropriation ordinance (budget). 


If the library in your community is one of these, have you checked why? 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 





Record Making. 


By MarGaret C. Norton* 


THE records systems of most government 
offices, like Topsy, have “just growed.” 
Records have come into existence as a by- 
product of government activity rather than 
as planned entities. In the days when all 
documents were written by hand, records 
were not made unless they were important. 
It was therefore both necessary and pos- 
sible to preserve them all. Today, type- 
writers, carbon paper, the mimeograph, 
cheap printed forms and governmental 
questionnaires, together with an increasing 
complexity of governmental functions un- 
dreamed of a generation ago, are piling up 
files in astronomical proportions. 

Record laws, aimed at preventing incon- 
venience or loss to the State, or to indi- 
viduals, prohibit the destruction of any 
records without specific permission from the 
General Assembly. Under a literal inter- 
pretation of the law almost any piece of 
paper with writing upon it which flutters 
by chance into a government office must 
be deemed to be a record which may not 
be destroyed. This restraining law plus the 
fact that it is easier for an executive to 
order all records to the files for storage 
than to select the more important ones for 
preservation has brought a chaotic situa- 
tion in most State offices. Filing systems 
break down because they become too cum- 
bersome. Current records which must be 
kept close at hand push less frequently 
used, but legally important records, to store- 
rooms where at best they are jammed to- 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


gether in inextricable confusion, and where 
at worst they are destroyed by vermin, in- 
sects, heat, dampness and dirt. The ab- 
surdity of treating as equally sacrosanct a 
deed to real estate and a written requisi- 
tion for a box of pencils creates a lack of 
respect for all records. When war stops 
the building of equipment and storage space 
and patriotism calls for wastepaper, it is 
inevitable that valuable historical and legal 
records will be sent to the pulp mill along 
with the worthless papers. A destroyed 
record, no matter how badly needed, can 
no more be restored to life than a dead 
man. 

Even departments which have meticu- 
lously preserved all their files frequently 
are embarrassed because certain records, 
now needed, were not made in the first 
place. Personal interviews and telephone 
conversations are important factors in 
policy making, yet they are seldom re- 
corded. For instance, all time sheets for 
day laborers on the Capitol are in the 
State Archives, but no one made it his 
business to preserve a copy of the plans 
and specifications, needed every time re- 
pairs or alterations have to be made. 

When the records of the World War I 
Council of Defense were studied for sug- 
gestions and precedents for the organiza- 
tion of civilian defense at the beginning of 
this war, we found a list of Liberty Bond 
purchases by individuals—surely a matter 
between the conscience of the individual 
and the U. S. Treasury, rather than a 
proper State record. No useable descrip- 
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tion of the organization or operation of the 
old Council of Defense could be found in 
these files. Shortly after Pearl Harbor the 
U. S. Census Bureau announced that prob- 
ably at least sixty million Americans can- 
not prove their citizenship through accept- 
able legal records. 

Somehow departments must get control 
over the records of State government which 
cannot function effectively without them. 
We must replace “files” with “records!” 


WHAT THE STATE IS DOING 


The State of Illinois is attacking its 
record problems from three angles: 1) 
Through selection of useless records for 
legalized destruction; 2) Through reduc- 
tion of the bulk of the records by substi- 
tution of microfilm copies for the originals. 
The 1943 General Assembly created the 
State Records Commission to accomplish 
these two procedures; 3) To create records 
more scientifically by a study of what 
records are essential to efficient adminis- 
tration, providing for systematic and auto- 
matic reduction of records as they cease to 
have further value, and by transfer of non- 
current records of permanent historical or 
legal value to the State Archives. 

Reduction of the bulk of records already 
in existence through destruction of worth- 
less records, by microphotography and other 
means was discussed in articles which ap- 
peared in the March and April 1944 num- 
bers of Iilinois Libraries. 

The word “record” has been defined as 
“an artificial memory.” In seeking to ob- 
tain control of records, the first point to 
decide is what forms of artificial memory 
are needed for efficient administration. 

So much has been said about records as 
historical source materials that some con- 
scientious officials fear to recommend the 
destruction of any record lest some pre- 
cious fragment illuminating the biography 
of a now unrecognized Lincoln might be 
destroyed. Government records are the 
principal and sometimes only historical 
source materials for the pioneer period. 
For example, no effective social history of 
the United States could ignore the rich 
vein of information to be found only in 
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the archives of the county court houses. 
The historian of the future who writes 
about life in America today, however, will 
not have to depend wholly or even largely, 
upon government records. He will also 
find as source materials newspapers, peri- 
odicals, books, photographs, newsreels and 
sound recordings. 

The head of a State department, there- 
fore, need not concern himself with con- 
sciously created history. Rather, it is his 
duty to determine what records—“artifi- 
cial memory,” if you will—are necessary 
for the most efficient administration of his 
office and for the information of his suc- 
cessors. 


RECORDS IN A DEMOCRACY 


In this connection one should be mind- 
ful of the implications of democracy as 
that affects records. In a monarchy or 
totalitarian system of government the 
people are creatures of the State, and the 
records of government belong to the rulers, 
not to the people. In a democracy, on the 
other hand, the people delegate the func- 
tions of government to their officials, who 
do not own the records which result from 
their activities, but merely act as custo- 
dians of the records on behalf of the people. 
Since government functions for the benefit 
of the public, the people have a right to 
demand that their citizenship and property 
rights as individuals, and their communal 
property rights as administered by the 
government shall be protected by the cre- 
ation and preservation of proper records. 
Only the duly elected representatives of 
the people, the General Assembly, may au- 
thorize the destruction of government 
records. 

A further implication of democracy is 
that the records of the government are 
public records, open to inspection by any- 
one who applies to see them, subject only 
to reasonable restrictions as to hours of ac- 
cess and protection against theft, alterations 
or other physical hazards. Use of govern- 


ment records may be restricted as confiden- 
tial only when public inspection would 
obviously be injurious to the public or to 
private good—as in the case of certain con- 
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fidential corporate statements of earnings 
used as a basis for taxation, or pardon 
papers. The power to withhold such cate- 
gories of records as confidential must be 
specifically granted by law. 


FORMS WHICH RECORDS TAKE 


Before attempting to make concrete sug- 
gestions for record organization, it may be 
helpful to discuss the principal purposes for 
which records are made as expressed in the 
forms they take. No State department 
makes all the following types of records, 
but all make some of them. 

1. Charters records, such as the various 
state constitutions, which, of course, must 
be preserved in their criginal form. 

2. Registers of documents which do not 
take effect until those documents have been 
“entered as of record’ in a specified public 
office. The oldest record in the Illinois 
State Archives, probably one of the oldest 
if not the oldest extant civil record west 
of the Alleghenies is the register of con- 
tracts, property settlements, donations, etc., 
kept by the successive notaries at Cahokia 
from 1734 to 1763. A large proportion of 
the records kept by certain county officials 
fell into this category. Deeds and mort- 
gages, for instance, are recorded by mak- 
ing full copies of the originals in bound 
volumes, after which the originals are given 
a dated and numbered file mark and re- 
turned to the owner of the instrument. An 
unrecorded deed has no legal effect, but 
loss of the original deed does not invali- 
date ownership because the legal record is 
the copy in the County Recorder’s Office. 
Laws governing the manner of recording 
and indexing of such records are rigid and 
detailed. In the case of some records, 
such as wills, both the original instrument 
and the official record copy are preserved 
in official files. Occasionally as in cases 
where printed forms are involved, the law 
permits filing the original in the archives 
of the department and merely registering 
the fact of filing as opposed to copying in 
extenso. There can be no doubt that these 
are true records which should never be 
considered for destruction, and which 
should be given the best possible physical 
care. 
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These official copies of recorded instru- 
ments are increasingly being made by 
photographic processes, the most popular 
being photocopy. Such copies, since they 
are facsimiles, have been made legally ac- 
ceptable as evidence in court. The Cor- 
poration Department in the office of the 
Secretary of State, for instance, records 
documents relating to incorporations, 
amendments to charters and other docu- 
ments affecting corporate powers, by photo- 
copy. Some space economics can be 
effected through photocopying on both 
sides of the sheet and reducing the size 
of the original slightly. Making such 
records on microfilm only is frowned upon 
because of inconvenience for quick consul- 
tation and the danger of mutilation of the 
record by scratches on the film. In gen- 
eral, we must plan space for the permanent 
preservation of such records in the form 
in which they are made. Microfilm copies 
of the official copies, or of the original 
records, however, kept in some other re- 
pository, are a desirable and cheap form of 
insurance in case of loss of the original 
files through fire, flood or other catastrophe. 

3. Registers. Black’s Law Dictionary 
defines a register as, “A book containing 
a record of facts as they occur, kept by 
public authority; [e.g.] a register of births, 
marriages and burials.” Registers of one 
kind or another are made by most govern- 
ment offices. There are the simple diary 
forms of which the most conspicuous exam- 
ple is the executive register kept by the 
Secretary of State, “a fair register of all 
the official acts of the governor,” as the 
law puts it. This record, started in 1809, 
is being kept today. Generally the more 
important of these registers are preserved 
in their original form. Sometimes, how- 
ever, where the registers are not referred 
to frequently, the register can properly be 
made on microfilm. An example is the 
record of warrants issued by the State 
Treasurer, made on 16 millimeter film. It 
should be noted, however, that in this case 
parallel records—the warrant records—are 
kept by the Auditor of Public Accounts in 
ledger form. 

The most frequent form taken by regis- 
ters of official acts is the official list of 
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licenses granted by the department. Such 
registers range in importance from hunting 
and fishing licenses and tavern permits to 
civil service registers, licenses to practice 
professions, and records of incorporations. 
Generally speaking registers of licenses 
should be considered permanent records, at 
least so far as their contents go. Applica- 
tions and other documents which accom- 
pany these license registers may or may 
not be treated as permanent records. Docu- 
ments relating to corporate rights should 
be preserved indefinitely; those protecting 
individuals in personal rights and privileges 
should be preserved at least for the lifetime 
of the individual. Documents other than 
registers relating to licenses which are pri- 
marily a form of taxation, as for instance 
motor vehicle licenses, can generally be 
destroyed after an appropriate term of 
years. 

A third type of registration is the regis- 
tration of acts of other governing bodies, 
matters which do not take effect until regis- 
tered with a designated official or body. 
For instance, a corporation, chartered or 
licensed to do business in the State, by the 
Secretary of State, may not do business 
until that authorization has been recorded 
by the recorder of the county where its 
home office is located. The official register 
of names of cities, towns and villages are 
recorded by the Secretary of State. Local 
bond issues are sometimes required to be 
registered with the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts. 

A fourth and very important type of 
registers are the _ statistical records of 
sociological importance which, in the 
words of Black’s definition are, “a record of 
the facts as they occur, kept by public 
authority.” The most conspicuous ex- 
amples are the vital statistics collected 
under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Public Health, and the census 
records by the Federal Government. The 
physical type forms in which such records 
are kept is not so important as the fact 
that the contents of these records must be 
preserved at all costs. 

4. Minutes, Proceedings and Debates 


of boards, commissions and other official 
bodies acting as a group made up of in- 
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dividual members. Registers record the 
decisions reached; minutes, proceedings 
and debates record the manner in which 
the decisions are reached. Minutes, fre- 
quently but incorrectly used as a synonym 
for proceedings, are technically the rough 
notes taken during a meeting by the clerk, 
used as a basis for writing the formal pro- 
ceedings. Proceedings record the form and 
manner of conducting the business of the 
board, commission, etc. Proceedings are 
properly required to be legalized by the 
signed approval of the president, after giv- 
ing the members an opportunity to make 
corrections. The minutes from which the 
journals are made up, therefore are not 
considered records and are generally not 
preserved. The most conspicuous example 
of proceedings are the Journals of the 
House and Senate. Proceedings should be 
preserved as permanent records, though the 
originals of relatively unimportant bodies 
could be preserved in the form of certified 
microfilm copies. Proceedings merely note 
that speeches were made by certain per- 
sons. Debates record the text of the 
speeches. The Congressional Record is an 
example of debates. The Illinois General 
Assembly does not at present record its 
debates, for which it is necessary to reply 
upon newspaper accounts. 


The documents presented to the board 
for its consideration, often called “docket 
files” should be preserved as long as the 
record of proceedings which they illuminate. 
From an historical point of view these 
docket files are often of greater value than 
the proceedings. 


5. Judicial records are similar in na- 
ture to the records of boards, commissions, 
etc., described above. The terminology 
and methods of preservation are different, 
however. Judicial records include not only 
such obvious records as those of a court 
like the Supreme Court, but also of the 
judicial functions involved in enforcing 
laws through investigations of complaints. 
Some State departments like the Illinois 
Commerce Commission function primarily 
as though they were courts, to which the 
administrative divisions of the department 
can be conceived of as fact finding or re- 
search bodies attached to the court. 
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Other departments, like the State De- 
partment of Labor, have a separate judi- 
cial body (in that case, the Industrial 
Commission) which act as an adjunct to 
administration. The Department of Labor 
administers the workmen’s compensation 
act, basing the administering of awards 
upon fact finding in relation to the merits 
of each individual case by the Industrial 
Commission. 

Judicial bodies keep as records, dockets, 
records of decisions and “case records.” 
“Case records” comprise petitions, com- 
plaints, transcripts of evidence presented, 
reports to the court, etc., and are called 
“case records” because all documents bear- 
ing upon each case are filed together as a 
unit. Once more the importance of the 
governing body and the nature of the cases 
determine the length of time such records 
need to be kept. Ordinarily dockets and 
records of decisions are considered perma- 
nent records. Case records of courts are 
also kept indefinitely. Judicial procedures 
relative to enforcement of acts through in- 
vestigations of complaints and similar pro- 
cedures generally result in case records 
which can be destroyed periodically. 


6. Administrative records comprise, 
first, those “housekeeping records” com- 
mon to all business — bookkeeping records 
concerning receipts and expenditures, per- 
sonnel records, and the like; second, cor- 
respondence; and third, those administra- 
tive records peculiar to the respective 
departments which enable them to carry on 
their governmental functions effectively. 

In so far as administrative records in- 
clude the first four categories of records 
described above, the amount of control 
over the creation and limitation of the bulk 
of records by the department is limited. 
It is the miscellaneous records lumped to- 


gether here under the general heading 
“Administrative Records” which create 
most of the problems of control. Since a 


discussion of the methods for controlling 
the bulk of Administrative Records would 
be confusing at this point because of its 
length, that subject will be treated in a 
future issue of I/linois Libraries. 


7. Reports, including reports made to 
the Department by other agencies, public 
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and private, reports made by the Depart- 
ment to other agencies, and intra-Depart- 
mental reports. Both printed and manu- 
script reports may be considered archival 
material. It is impossible to generalize 
concerning a retention policy for reports 
since they vary greatly in purpose and im- 
portance. 

8. Research data used as the basis for 
a government report is not considered 
record material. Because that data may 
be useful in connection with studies of 
allied subjects, it is sometimes desirable 
to deposit it in the State Archives or some 
university. 

9. Non-Record Material. 
paragraph is quoted from the excellent 
manual entitled Disposition of Official 
Records issued Sept. 1944, by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Plant 
and Operations, p. 2. 

“Library and museum material preserved 
solely for reference or exhibition purposes 
and stocks of publications and processed 
documents are not considered ‘records.’ 
There are many types of non-record ma- 
terials that should never be allowed to 
accumulate in the files. It is difficult to 
enumerate with any degree of certainty the 
specific types of material that could be 
considered of non-record character, because 
some types of documents would have 
record character, and some would not, de- 
pending upon their use. If it is intended 
to keep them for future information, or 
action, they assume record character. The 
following, however, are a few examples of 
the kind of material that ordinarily would 
not be construed as ‘records,’ and there- 
fore may be disposed of without the re- 
quired authority: 


The following 


“1, Extra copies of papers used solely 
for convenience of reference. This 
may include so-called ‘reader file’ 
copies, ‘tickler’ or ‘follow-up’ copies, 
if their use is essentially temporary. 

“2. Informational memoranda and trans- 
mitted letters that do not serve as 
bases for official actions. 

“3. Preliminary drafts or work sheets 
that do not represent uniquely sig- 
nificant steps in the preparation of 
other documents. 
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“4, Stocks of blank forms. 

“5. Surplus copies of mimeographed, 
multilithed, printed or processed 
circulars and memoranda. 

“6. Routine requests for publications, 
and acknowledgments.” 


THE CREATION OF RECORDS 


The first step in gaining control over 
records is to determine what records are 
necessary to present day efficient adminis- 
tration, and what form they should take. 
Until after these facts have been de- 
termined, it is advisable to forget about 
existing files. A review of present files 
to determine their effectiveness will then 
be in order. The first step in the official 
planning of the files should be to list the 
duties of the Department and the manner 
in which the law specifies this duty shall 
be performed, also what records are speci- 
fically required by law to be kept. Having 
in mind the divisional organization of the 
Department, which, it is to be hoped is 
both a logical and effective division of 
functions, the planner should decide on a 
theoretical basis, what files should be cre- 
ated. While doing this he should be mind- 
ful of how long the respective records need 
be kept in original form, which records may 
be reduced by microphotography and which 
records can be destroyed completely after 
what respective intervals. In planning his 
filing units he should arrange for a com- 
plete and automatic segregation of records 
in the respective disposal periods. When 
non-permanent records are filed with 
permanent records the amount and quality 
of the labor involved in weeding them out 
is so great it becomes necessary to preserve 
the entire file. This admixture of ephem- 
eral and permanent records is the greatest 
single factor in the unwieldy growth of 
records. 

A second point to be considered in con- 
nection with the outline of the records 
system of the Department is what records 
parallel to them are required to be kept 
by some other Department. If the records 
are duplicated elsewhere, which is the offi- 
cial permanent copy? If the original and 


legal copy is in some other Department, 
then your copy may be required to be pre- 
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served only so long as it serves the admin- 
istrative purposes of your own office. If, on 
the other hand, your copy is the copy 
which would be taken to court, you owe it 
to other Departments involved that that 
copy be preserved, if not permanently, at 
least so long as it could possibly affect 
any other Department. If the original and 
official copy is required to be kept in an 
institution under your or some other De- 
partment, it is wise to treat the copy in 
the main departmental office as if it were 
the official copy. Judging by past experi- 
ence, heads of State institutions are apt 
to be less records conscious than depart- 
ments at the State Capital, and they are 
more likely to be the victims of so-called 
“efficiency experts” who order promiscuous 
and _ ruthless “that trash” 
without any realization of its importance. 


destruction of 


THE FILING SYSTEM 


After the theoretical organization of 
filing units to be set up has been completed, 
but not before, the commercial filing ex- 
perts may be called in. Their business is 
to devise efficient filing procedures within 
the individual filing units. They can soine- 
times make helpful suggestions for organ- 
izing those financial and personnel records 
which are common to all private and public 
business offices. They cannot be expected 
to know the intricacies of administration of 
a department which has duties different 
from those of any other department in this 
or any other State. Even though there 
seem to be parallels in administration, there 
are differences in details which affect 
records quality as to contents, lengths of 
time records should be preserved, etc. 

No one but a person who understands 
all the technicalities of each administration 
unit should presume to set up future filing 
units. Our military occupation authorities 
are even now handicapped because after 
the last war a filing expert recommended 
a “consolidation” of the files of one divi- 
sion of the U. S. War Department. This 
reorganization of the files was along subject 
lines, a beautiful example of logistics. But, 
unfortunately, that particular line of divi- 
sion is not the way the War Department 
operates. 
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One other point should be borne in mind 
in employing these filing experts. Some, 
though of course not the best, install filing 
systems that have been tailor made by their 
companies, which require the purchase of 
their own folders, guides, etc., and which 
may or may not be the most efficient kind 
of filing for a particular type of record. 
The ease of filing by a particular system is 
used as a selling point, but this sometimes 
ignores the more important point of ease 
and speed in finding a document once filed. 
A filing system is inefficient that requires 
too many cross references; that encourages 
a file clerk to file under the name of the 
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individual who happens to sign a letter, 
rather than under the institution or cor- 
poration involved; that files alphabetically 
when reference to the file is always geo- 
graphical or chronological. There is no 
substitute for the experience and knowledge 
of the executive who is going to use the 
file. Neither is it true that filing is the 
job for a clerk who does not fit into any 
other part of the organization. Logical 
organization of filing units and a good sys- 
tem of filing within each unit are the most 
important elements in getting control of 
records. 





